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Che Future. 


Tuey tell us in a good old Book, filled with rarest gems of truth 
and wisdom, that there is a time for joy and a time for sorrow. Did 
you ever think, reader, that those times given to the most opposite of 
feelings are sometimes so connected and so interwoven, that we can 
hardly tell where the one ends and the other begins? Did it ever oc- 
cur to you that there is only the briefest possible interval between the 
intensest joy and the acutest sorrow ? 

Have you not sometimes as you sat around the hearth-stone of the 
old homestead, surrounded by loved and familiar faces, have you not, 
I say, even then, when the cup of joy seemed filled to the very brim, 
and nothing seemed to be wanting to complete your happiness, felt 
the warm tears gushing out from their fountains, as you thought that, 
when another sun had risen and performed his daily course, the spell 
of that magic circle would be broken, and you would be far away from 
faces loved and dear? And have you not at such a moment tried to 
keep back the hours that were so steadily and proudly marching on- 
ward, bearing your happiness away with them? Have you not looked 
up with a beseeching glance to the old clock, which stood there in the 
corner quietly beating away, after a half-century’s service, the fleet- 
ing moments as precious to you as golden gems? But you looked in 
vain for compassion there ; for the staid old time-piece, that has mark- 
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ed upon its dial face many an hour of joy and many an hour of woe, 
moved remorselessly on, measuring one by one the sands, as the death- 
angel poured them from out the hour-glass of life. And then, as you 
have turned away and looked into the face of some friend dearer than 
the rest, perhaps a mother or a sister, and as you have watched the 
shadows come and go upon the faces that you look on now for per- 
haps the last time, shadows that tell you that they too are thinking of 
the morrow, that in this hour of their heart’s purest joy, they feel also 
that heart’s deepest sorrow—have you not dropped a tear of repent- 
ance over the memory of some unkind word or act, and have you not 
felt noble thoughts, forming themselves into true and firm resolves of 
living a better and kinder life? As the thought came over you, I 
sit here, to night, with friends who would gladly shield me from every 
ill, but to-morrow I shall stand alone, where they will be powerless to 
aid me, save by their sympathy and their prayers, you have felt your 
heart struggling fiercely within you, to break away from its thraldom 
of sin and selfishness, and you have felt kindlier feelings toward the 
great brotherhood of humanity. 

Then it was, too, that you remembered the “Golden Rule,” and 
wondered that nineteen long eenturies after its utterance from sinless 
lips, so few should practically remember it in their daily lives, and you 
resolved that you would gird on the armor of faith and truth, and 
would boldly try to reach a higher plane of life, and seek to draw all 
men up thither, rather than crush a single brother down. Ah, yes; 
you and I, and all of us, have had such heart-feelings, and have known 
‘py stern experience that there is only a thin, floating cloud between 
the bright sunshine of happiness, and the dull cloudiness of sorrow. 
Above all, have we seen and felt what a brief step there was between 
happiness and sorrow, when we have known the familiar forms 
and figures of the present lose themselves in the dim outline of the 
future. Each year, as it rolls carelessly around, heeding not the load 
of sin and care it bears upon its bosom, brings such a period to the 
successive bands of men who have come to the great outlook of life, 
and are obliged to lose the well known pleasures of the past and pres- 
ent in the anxieties of an untried future. College life, both as regards 
the character and sequence of its occurrences and events, is not un- 
like an ocean voyage toa distant, unknown land. 

With light and hopeful hearts do we weigh anchor here, and com- 
mence that voyage which is to change the whole current of our 
thoughts and feelings, and is to perform an important part in working 
out the great problems of life and destiny. We turn back to the life 
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we have left, and hear the voices of friends bid us God-speed on our 
way, and see the outlines of the world behind grow fainter and fainter 
to our mental vision, as we become engrossed in study and thought 

until the shore from whence we started fades away from our knowl- 
edge, and we find ourselves pushing forward to that farther shore, that 
they tell us lies beyond the deep. The farther we advance upon our 
way, the more we become isolated from the world outside of our clois- 
ter retreats, and the more we become occupied with the identity and 
community of interests which result as a consequence of that isola- 
tion. This isolation has its advantages and its disadvantages; for, 
while we are thus enabled to be, if we choose, more devoted worship- 
pers at the shrine of learning, and are enabled to draw upon the wealth 
of friendship and good feeling which is found within the walls of these 
time-worn buildings, we are apt to lose sight of the practical in life, and 
to become almost strangers to the very world we were made to live in. 
The influences of our discipline and associations tend to cultivate our 
tastes and feelings, and to foster the ideal and imaginative elements 
of our natures, it may be, at the expense of those real and practical 
qualities which we shall need when we step out upon the farther 
shore. We need to remember, then, that there are scenes and duties 
before us, that will demand stern material in those who are to meet 
the conflicts of the future, and that when the world shall receive back, 
as men, those who but just now left it in their boyhood, she will ex- 
pect them to be qualified to perform priestly service in her great tem- 
ples of civilization, reform and Christianity. 

Neither artist nor sculptor can bring out symmetrical pictures or 
statues, unless there is unity in their plans and models. Each stroke 
of the pencil, and each movement of the chisel, must tend to the em- 
bodiment of the original design, or the work will fail to answer its end. 
And so ought each day’s study, and each day’s associations, to 
be enabling us to stand with firmer front and truer heart in whatever 
part of the battle line of the future the Great Master may place us. 
There are some of us who, even to-day, are standing almost face to 
face with what has long been to us a distant future. Time and again 
have we strained our vision, as we peered out into the darkness around 
us, in quest of some form or figure of our future, but now there comes 
a faint gleam, growing brighter and brighter every moment, as if from 
the thousand lights of a distant city, and we feel that all too soon we 
shall be in the midst of so many dreams and hopes. Swiftly speed 
these last days of our boyhood, and doubly precious grow the privi- 
leges that we have so often slighted, but we cannot lengthen out the 
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days nor stay the fleeting hours, for the same voice is bidding them to 
hasten and is calling us to take our places in the great rank and file of 
thinkers and workers. There are vacancies along that line; now and 
then some soldier, weary and worn, has been borne away to die, leav- 
ing his armor brightly burnished from constant, faithful use; and again, 
some one has fallen asleep at his post, or has slipped away to seek a 
life of greater ease. We have come now where we can hear the con- 
flict raging ; louder and yet louder comes the battle din, but, far above 
all the noise of that mighty warfare, do we hear the stern orders that 
bid us come and fight the battles of right and truth. Yes, the orders 
come to us, whether we will or not, aud then comes the query, are we 
ready ? 

Something more than three years ago, some of us looked upon these 
grey old castles for the first time. The brightest dreams of ardent 
childhood were realized when we stood as students upon the Campus 
of Yale, and our hearts beat with an honest enthusiasm as they told 
us how those whom we knew as grey-haired men, stooping with years 
and wisdom, had come here, puny boys like us, and had grown up 
strong and vigorous, as they grouped in reverence at the feet of vene- 
rated teachers in this Temple of Learning. Bright were our thoughts, 
and lofty were our aspirations then, for never did the rising sun of Col- 
lege life light up a brighter morning, and many were the vows we 
breathed of faithfulness to ourselves and fidelity to the cause of Learn- 
ing. We felt that we had time enough for day-dreams and castle- 
building, and yet time enough for work. We thought that there could 
hardly be an end to the years of culture that were so invitingly spread 
out before us, and we looked, with almost miserly satisfaction, upon 
the broad fields of study and learning through which we knew we 
were to pass. Butnow, when we stand almost at the very point that 
bounded our horizon then, how narrow seems the space over which we 
have passed, and how meager the culture we have gained by plucking 
here and there a flower or blade of grass, while we passed by the 
drooping heads of golden grain. Some of us even there are, to whom 
College life has been like the enchanted ground over which Bunyan’s 
pilgrims passed, where were many inviting arbors, in which, if a weary 
pilgrim sit or sleep, he might never rise again, or waken from his slum- 
ber. In such arbors, too many of us have sat down and slumbered, 
while some, faithful, earnest ones, have overcome their weariness by 
plodding steadily on, and, while it is hard for all of us to make ready 
to meet our future, doubly hard is it for those whose energies have 
been paralyzed by inactivity, to gird on even the slightest armor. 
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Alike have the influences of our instruction and our associations tended 
to diminish our feelings of individuality, and to lessen our appreciation 
of personal responsibility. "We have labored here upon tasks imposed 
by others, who have been the architects of what they would have us 
build; but, ere long, we shall find ourselves compelled to be Loth archi- 
tects and builders. Here we have had cares and joys in common witha 
hundred others, and by this community of feeling have the cares been 
lightened and the joys increased, for, even the humblest of us has al- 
ways known that a hundred strong right arms would gladly interpose 
to shield him from an undeserved blow, no matter how powerful its _ 
source; but, when once we stand upon the farther shore, which we are 
so swiftly nearing, we must have as our motto, “Every man for him- 
self and God for us all.” 

Ah, well, brethren, it is serious business, this living in God’s world 


* to do his work, and you and I will feel it more than now, when we find 


“our heads besprent with hoary frost.” God grant, that, when the fu- 
ture of to-day shall become our present, and we shall find ourselves 
standing along the battle line, whereever the Master may place us, we 
may not be selfish enough to refuse a crust of bread or cup of water 
to a weary, toil-worn brother, nor proud enough to forget the Author 
of the Golden Rule. a 


College Music. 


Tne question of the origin of music leads us back into the very 
earliest times. Before the painter had learned to transfer nature’s 
glowing tints to the canvas, or the sculptor to carve her forms of 
beauty in the enduring marble, before even the poet had arranged in 
flowing rhymes his tales of heroism and love, mankind had discovered 
the magic influence of music; and as this was the first of the fine 
arts in point of time, so its influence has been most extended and 
most powerful. There is no little significance in the old tradition 
which told the Greeks that they owed this sweetest of sciences to 
their fostering deity, Apollo; for music, more than any of them, is 
taught by nature—the creation of God’s own hand. Indeed, all na- 
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ture is vocal; the birds sing, the wind whistles, and a thousand objects 
around, all soulless as they are, make music the whole day long. 
How then could childhood’s voice help catching the spirit so univer- 
sally manifested, and how could manhood ever forget so beautiful a 
lesson thus early learned? It could not be; and from the world’s 
birth, music has come down to us a precious gift of heaven to man. 

That sublime seven-toned harmony of the spheres, as they revolved 
in their celestial courses, has been put to silence by advancing knowl- 
edge; but there is music on earth, and music in heaven, that science 
can never take away from us. 

The origin of Student-songs is unknown. It may be, that the dis- 
cipuli of Plato and Socrates, of Epicurus and Zeno, as they walked 
in the gardens or on the porticos where they learned from those great 
masters the deep speculations of philosophy, found a pleasant recrea- 


tion in song. Alcibiades, we know, was a skillful musician; and itis * 


not at all unlikely that he was the President of some Grecian Beetho- 
ven Society, and led his choir in singing with a hearty good will, some 
ancient “ Landlord! fill the flowing bowl.” 

In the Christian countries of Europe, musie was cultivated from 
very early times for church purposes, and in the monastic schools of 
the ninth and tenth centuries was one branch of education. This fos- 
tered and increased that fondness for music which universally existed 
in the northern countries of Europe, especially in Germany—where 
another custom somewhat later tended to increase this result. This 
was the practice of entertaining traveling singers, who walked through 
the country rehearsing ballads for a livelihood. In this way many 
poor young men afterward were accustomed to reach the university 
towns; and bands of Students often passed their vacations in thus 
traveling and singing. These two causes, and probably others now 
unknown, led the Students of the Middle ages, particularly those in 
the German universities, to sing a great deal; and they came to be 
possessed of many songs, both ballads of a popular character and those 
properly called Student songs, some written in German and others in 
the Latin tongue. Large collections of these songs are still extant, 
and many are yet sung; while the custom of singing has continued 
ever since in those universities. In Yale, as in other American Col- 
leges, singing has always formed a part of the religious exercises of 
the College ; and until recently, the College choir furnished the music 
at Commencements and Junior Exhibitions. Since 1812, too, there 
has always been a regularly organized society for the cultivation of 
vocal music; and long before that time a flourishing instrumental so- 
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ciety existed. Student-songs, however, properly so called, were only 
introduced here about twenty years ago. They were at first confined 
to the secret: societies ; but soon found their way out from their walls, 
and became a part of the exercises of Spoon Exhibitions and similar 
College performances, gradually growing into popular favor. At this 
time there was a great deal of musical talent and enthusiasm in Col- 
lege, and the Beethoven Society took the lead in introducing new 
tunes ; while Francis M. Finch was ever ready to foster the growing 
fashion with his beautiful songs. His “ Smoking Song” is sung in all 
our Colleges ; and students will always have occasion to remember 
with gratitude the man who contributed so much to their enjoyment. 
It will be noticed that scarcely any songs in our collections were 
written before 1845 or 1846 ; and yet the large and increasing number 
of “ Songs of Yale,” would do credit to any German University, and 
are unequaled in our own country, 

Indeed, their very number and variety have led us into this evil, 
that we do not have enough old, standard songs. Most of those writ- 
ten for Jubilees, Spoon Exhibitions and similar occasions, are sung a 
few times and then forgotten; so that our poets have very little 
inducement to put forth their best efforts. Even our society songs we- 
are constantly changing. Alma Mater is the only song in which we 
can all join to sing the praise of Yale; and no more than half a dozen 
can be appropriately called College songs, casting aside such as were 
written for special occasions or for single classes. Would it not be 
better if, instead of thus constantly changing our songs, we could have 
more permanent ones which shall deserve constant use and be popular 
for many years to come? Not that we should confine ourselves en- 
tirely to such. There are at least thirty tunes well known by all of 
us; and it is certainly practicable to have ten or fifteen old familiar 
songs, such as we now have in Gaudeamus, Alma Mater and the 
Smoking Song, which all our Students on all occasions could sing— 
classic songs, dear to all for their beauty and venerable for their an- 
tiquity. 

The tunes which we sing have come from various sources. Gaude- 
amus, Lauriger, Horatius and Integer Vite, the grandest and rich- 
est of them all, are old German Student songs; some, of which 
Sparkling and Bright is a sample, are old English glees; many, such 
as Alma Mater, are or have been popular melodies; a few, as Rolling 
Home and Suoni la Tromba, are Italian airs; others, for example, 
Shool and Cocachelunk, were probably written by American Students. 
‘‘Say, Sisters, will you meet us” and the Hebrew Children, with 
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others of the same kind, have been gathered from such out of the way 
places as camp meetings. 

How much singing enters into our College life cannot be realized by 
those who are not acquainted with Student-character, and we shall not 
ourselves feel all its influences until we have gone out into the world 
and felt its loss. We were ushered into this College world to the hymn 
so much despised then, but afterwards better appreciated : 

“We think it is no sin, Sirs, 
To take the Freshman in, Sirs,” 

and we sing all the way through our College course, till, at its close, 
we join in our parting song, and tearfully bid each other good bye, 
with its echoes still ringing in our ears. Who of us will ever forget 
the times when we used to stand before the Athenzeum in our zealous 
Freshman enthusiasm, and amuse the Sophomores with our first 
attempts at Gaudeamus and Lauriger; or how we marched around, 
proclaiming to all the world the solemn fact that “ Biennials are a 
bore ;” or those summer evenings when the still waters of the bay re- 
flected the golden clouds of sunset on their placid bosom, as we 
“rested oars” and sung till the stars shone forth in the sky. Happy 
hours! They, at least, will never come back to us laden with sad 
recollections. And when we shall have left these College walls our 
songs will not be forgotten. We shall meet, some of us, in after years 
to sing them again; or, if this privilege be denied us, we will sing 
them in the quietness of our own hearts. Then, when their melodies 
shall come floating to our ears over the hills of intervening years, 


“Our faded hours shall revive their flowers, 
And the past shall live around us.” 


Of the influence which is exerted by singing in College, much might 
be said, far more than may be here. It is a pleasant and useful relax- 
ation to the mind after study. It greatly tends to promote good 
fellowship and pleasant intercourse among us, for seldom do hearts 
jar where voices accord. Its tendency is to elevate and purify ; 
it does benefit the moral character. Shakespeare is right when he 
says 

“The man that hath no music in himself 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 
Nowhere in the lives of musicians do you meet with abandoned, 
wicked men. Some of them have fallen into crime, but just there 
they lost the beautiful spirit of music which dwells only in virtuous 
hearts. But the greatest and most valuable of the influences exerted 
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by College music is in cultivating refinement. Familiarity with beauty 
cannot fail to refine the character, whether it be the beauty of nature 
or its copy in art; the beauty of the imagination as seen in poetry, or 
of music which addresses the soul through the ear. Most of us are 
away from the refining influences of home, and shut out, to a great 
extent, from the world around, communing with books and with our 
own hearts. It is both necessary and well that it should be so; for 
not in the busy scenes of life, but in the cloister, is the mind best 
trained to activity. The danger is, lest our hearts become dry and 
barren ground for want of the dew and the sunshine which cannot so 
well find entrance there. All influences which will make them blossom 
and bear the fruits of a genuine humanity should be carefully culti- 
vated; and such an influence is exerted by College music. T. s. w. 


ad Finem Fidelis. 


On! through the black-arched gateways of the night, 
Shadowed by sable wings, 

With firm endeavor and undaunted might 

Toward the golden portals of the light 
Where victory sits and sings. 


Brave heart; though gloomy and though dark thy way 
Through the dim, star-lit land, 

Lo, even now appears the herald ray, 

That waves the banner of the dawning day 
Aloft, with flashing hands. 


Courage! press on! all time is not as now, 
Determined, steadfast, calm ; 

The end is soon; be faithful; so shalt thou 

Bear on thy battle-scarred yet noble brow, 
The well-won victor’s palm. 


And thou, whose life by some fell blow defaced, 
Sittest apart in gloom, 
Rise! be no longer in the world misplaced, 
Although the night is long and thou disgraced, 
Within the light is room. 8. W. D. 
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Radiculism in College. 


“ Life is real, life is earnest,” expressed about College in every va- 
riety of cantation, sacred and profane, is a truth too trite to be called 
common, and too axiomatic to be gainsayed. As one of those delight- 
ful generalities which embrace all philosophies in a breath, it meets 
our unqualified approval; as one of those “ fearful realities ” which the 
gentleman next door would do well not to disregard, it is superlatively 
just; but as a fact for our own contemplation, it is of quite an altered 
character—vague, poetical—perhaps with even a tinge of mysticism 
about it. This trait, curious as it is, and observable in us, exists with 
another equally curious—that we feel our individuality too intensely. 
The universe is intuitively divided into two grand divisions—we, and 
all other created things. For us, dynasties have arisen and been over- 
thrown; theories laboriously constructed and refuted. The muse of 
history chants a sublimer stave with us as listener, and the stars 
surge onward more contentedly now that they have us as spectator. 
If through meditation or comparison, we can gradually get to the con- 
clusion that we are nothing, we shall then have reached the firm foun- 
dation on which we can begin to build our character; if we begin 
sooner, We may expect every year to see our belief come down. For 
as some writer has said that we are “near waking when we dream 
that we are dreaming,” so we can safely assert that we are never so 
truly wise as when we believe ourselves utterly foolish and insigni- 
ficant. 

From these two causes result the radicalism which seems to give, at 
present, a coloring to College sentiment. It is not seen in open infi- 
delity, for that exists here hardly at all; nor is it in immoral conduct, 
for I question if, in any College in New England, a more severe 
standard of character has been set up than at Yale. The feeling I 
am speaking of is not demonstrative. It comes upon us quietly. 
While in our rooms, gazing into our fires, at such times it pleads its 
cause and secures its converts. Select any acquaintance of sober 
habits, and talk to him upon something beside the last recitation, and 
you will be almost sure to detect the weak spot in his creed or platform. 
If we take a subject for discussion in our Society, or before our Professor, 
such as “Is it ever right to lie?” “Is suicide ever justifiable?” or 
“Ought a man to obey a law which his conscience condemns ?”—we 
invariably defend the liberal side. Heresy in our composition, like 
conventional wickedness in a beau, is indispensable to even approxi- 
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mate excellence. We become undisguisedly ironical toward opponents 
at such times, and have a vocabulary of explosive adjectives, which we 
append to their arguments and touch off upon every occasion. We 
talk loudly of “the spirit of the age,” and hint that “ old things have 
passed away,” when alas, our own action is incontestably proving that 
one of the oldest things under the sun—boyish bravado—is still ex- 
tant and efficient. Search our motives and we shall find, in nineteen 
out of twenty cases, that eccentricity of judgment springs from 
pride. Cover it we may with nicely-joined arguments and finely- 
wrought theories, yet this is generally the cause. Indeed, I can im- 
agine few human misfortunes more grievous than to be born with 
fair talents and a domineering ambition. Such an one approaches 
manhood, and sees with a pitiable indecision, great questions crowding 
upon him for explanation. With too little intellect to comprehend 
beyond their significance, with too much intellect to be blind to errors 
which are not perceived by a duller mind, he has just enough intellect 
to be lamentably uncertain about everything. Too proud to take from 
others anything he will believe, too shallow to originate anything he 
can believe, the wretch wanders homeless, without the self-applause of 
the distinguished reprobate, or the humility of the simple disciple. 
Thus springs up an aristocracy which tolerates only itself. We wor- 
ship in a temple sacred to us alone. At its altar, perchance, we may 
endure to be ministered unto by Carlyle, or Parker, or Dickens, but 
let no meaner voice presume to recite from our oracles. We crave 
something splendid or extraordinary ; we take every traveler in fine 
clothes for a prince at least, and have not yet become skilled to recog- 
nize royalty in poor attire. We see nothing divine in a simple truth, 
even though it has survived every sophism, and proved the ultimate 
motive in a thousand heroic lives; but we turn an attentive ear to the 
mutterings of Goethe or Tennyson, and think them wise because we 
cannot understand them. 

Pride, I repeat, is the cause of our wandering. We may be as 
honest as our ambition will permit; we may scourge our selfishness 
into momentary obedience; but afterwards, when we have acted, we 
perceive that the stubborn faculty has slipped the leash and been 
chasing all manner of unclean game. We do not swing ourselves 
over Niagara’s abyss, for we know that gravitation is a law of instant 
execution; yet, since thumb-screws, gags and water-tortures have been 
abandoned, every youngster in the land can babble enough blasphemy 
to have roasted all twelve of the Apostles. We forget to look ahead 
for the consequences in both civil and religious affairs. Anarchy in 
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prospect, alarms nobody, and the flames of hell—so distant are they— 
merely radiate sufficient warmth to give a zest to our investigations. 
Much too mournful is this for pert sarcasm or flimsy jest. How can 
it have escaped us that, in every mind, speculation is rapidly becoming 
faith; and that, at this rate, we shall enter upon life’s responsibilities 
armed with our childish wonderings, instead of mature conviction; emi- 
nently unfit to act the part of a citizen ora man. You, sir, who sit upon 
the highest seat, and give promise of future distinction, are not so far 
above me, who sit upon the lowest, and at best will have nothing elo- 
quent but my silence, that you need refuse to take from me a kindly 
meant admonition. You are the one whom the contagion first seizes, 
and your case is desperate in proportion to your prominence among 
your classmates. In whatever community you reside, you will, prob- 
ably, in some way, speak to your neighbors. From the press or forum 
your thoughts will issue, inevitably to bear fruit of some quality and 
quantity, and if you continue after graduation your Student habits, 
you will make yourself a curse to society in no whit less intolerable 
than Hicks the pirate, and deserve to be removed from among your 
fellows as irrevocably as he. The saddest sight is such a character; 
at one time a staunch conservatist, who believes that “the Union” is 
the greatest of our national treasures; and again listening entranced 
and assenting to Phillip’s eulogy upon John Brown. 

T am looking at the subject from a worldly point of view, and it 
seems clear that what we want supremely here, is that spirit so vili- 
fied under the name of old fogyism. Let us be as ordinary as we can, 
stick to old forms and trust no innovation. The present reproaches 
the past with this, but it should confirm us in our determination. 
Look over the history of man, and you will find that every principle 
or custom we to-day value, was begotten in suffering; and I take it 
that modern civilization owes half of its glory and perfection to the 
discipline it has received at the hands of Ignorance. We need not to be 
reminded that the “desire for new things” appeared in the decay of 
Rome, but we know that France, at the close of the last century,— 
one of the few instances in which progress was solicited instead of 
avoided,—seemed more to ape the trifling of a harlequin than to obey 
the reason she professed to adore. Luther did not go about seeking 
opportunities of assailing existing institutions; on the contrary, he 
shrank from the dictates of his own conscience, he wrestled Jong and 
earnestly, he tried to compromise, and it was only when all else had 
failed that he proclaimed himself a reformer. The plain inference 
then from experience, is that if we are destined to be Lycurguses we 
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shall have early intimations of it from Delphi. Besides we cannot 
exaggerate our risk in treating lightly such important matters. Sartor 
Resartus, and even such a small thing as Beulah, may drag its hero 
through the longest maze of doubt, and bring him safely to his 
journey’s end; but we feeble folks cannot keep pace with such en- 
durance. 

The remedy for this mental disorder is simple and safe. “Common 
sense,” observes a writer of authority, “is the genius of humanity.” 
Hold fast to common, orthodox truths, and be afraid to trust that un- 
known sea of doubt which returns to its shore only dismantled wrecks. 
We hear much talk of facing and discomfiting one’s doubts, but the 
severest method of resisting the devil, if we give caution a hearing, is 
not to look at him. We shall get enough of truth thus. The object 
of life, in this world of mystery, where are so many things hard to 
understand and little time to study them, is to take the faith which 
we can believe most firmly, in order that all possible opportunity may 
be left for performing those duties which constitute the primary object 
of existence, and alone can consecrate effort of any kind. To waste 
the morning and noon-tide of life in getting ready to live uprightly, is 
no more absurd in theory than in practice. Thorndale remarked in 
his isolation from the world, that the main defect in his previous life 
had been a neglect of familiar truths. These—old as virtue and 
sublime beyond conception—are enough to sustain us in every trial. 
True it is that we shall hereby mortify our vanity, but while judg- 
ment will be on our side, we shall also be taking the surest means of 
attaining to that nobility which a laudable ambition may well covet. 
“My friend, all speech and rumor is short-lived, foolish, untrue. Gen- 
uine work alone, what thou workest faithfully, that is eternal as the 
Almighty Founder and World-Builder himself. Stand thou by that; 
and let ‘fame’ and the rest of it go prating.” 
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YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 
De Quincey. 


BY HENRY HOLT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


I write of Thomas De Quincey, the Martyr. 

I do not call him martyr because he died as better men, and worse 
ones too, have done, in defense of principles which he considered God’s; 
I do not call him so because I know that his great sufferings were 
endured for conscience’ sake ; but I call him martyr because, in all that 
he lived and in all that he wrote, he gave testimony of truths more 
vital than many that racks and halters and funeral piles have tried to 
-erush, and because he developed these truths in a life whose agony 
was mightier than that of other martyrs’ deaths. 

I would write some humble outline of this story, not telling when 
ihe was born, where he lived, where he died, and when he underwent 
these experiences ; how he ate and slept and did things which all other 
men do. But, having studied his works, the representative of himself, 
I would tell what they told of the mind and soul of this man I call 
Martyr. 

De Quincey’s intellect was perhaps the most comprehensive that 
literature has ever known. He attempted almost every department, 
and attempted it successfully; and yet in nothing did he make him- 
self supreme. What lack there was, however, of his absolute superi- 
ority, was not caused so much by want of special power as by want 
of its continued and concentrated use. As a scholar he was most 
profound, and yet wrote no great scholar’s-book; as a critic he was 
subtler than any man of his day, and yet wrote fewer criticisms than 
most; as a humorist his power was immense, yet some of his humor 
disgusts with its very weakness; as an analyst living man never sur- 
passed him, yet he has written no system of philosophy ; as a political 
economist all acknowledge his capacity, and yet his work is used for 
nothing but to steal from. This man was, before he died, neglected 
by his contemporaries, he is half ignored by his survivors, and in a 
few generations will probably be almost forgotten, save by scholars ; 
while meaner men, had they one of his diverse powers, would have 
made themselves immortal. 

De Quincey’s life, as recorded by himself, explains the paradoxical 
character of all that relates to his intellect. When quite young, 
physical suffering drove him to the use of opium. Its fascinations 
established such a hold on him that, for a time, he was its slave. 
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Body, mind, all were on the verge of ruin when, by powerful efforts 
and through intense suflerings, he overcame the habit. The injury 
was too great ever to be fully repaired. It left him unfitted for con- 
tinued exertion, or for long attention to any particular topic. When 
he had thought thoroughly on any subject, mastered its intricacies 
and understood all its relations, an unconquerable disgust for the 
whole matter would seize him, and he would hastily fling together 
some of the materials so carefully prepared, making a structure evin- 
cing the architect’s splendid conception, the enormous variety and 
excellence of the materials to be used, and the weakness inadequate 
to develope what had originated in so much strength. The intensity 
of this oppressive influence varied. It allowed him intervals in which 
he produced works that did full justice to his native power, but which, 
although they were among the finest productions of the human intel- 
lect, were too short to be placed among the greatest. Such a work 
was “The Cesars,” perhaps the best philosophical history of the 
same length ever written. 

The facts in regard to De Quincey’s mental condition, being as 
stated, the marvel ceases to be that he did no more, and becomes that 
any human intellect could, under the circumstances, have done so 
much. In attempting to describe this intellect and its workings, if I 
seem to claim for it powers beyond what are generally attributed to 
it, let the counteracting forces be considered, and let it be borne in 
mind that I write of what, in my judgment, that intellect really was, 
not of what it appears to have been, through all the shadows behind 
which it struggled. 

The governing characteristic of De Quincey’s mind is shown in the 
quality of his imagination. There are two capacities generally called 
imagination. One is correctly named, the other is properly genius. 
The first is the power of drawing mental pictures from outside de- 
scription or suggestion, and of making new combinations of acquired 
elements. Genius (as the word’s etymology implies) is the capacity 
for originating. It includes imagination proper, but goes a step be- 
yond, in supplying its own elements independently of exterior sources. 
The action of Imagination produces little that is new, the work of 
Genius is novelty. Genius increases the world’s acquisitions, while 
Imagination only modifies and illustrates them. Thus it is that works 
of genius are component parts of the world’s knowledge, and that their 
immortality (direct or through transcription) becomes a necessity. 
The first of these qualities De Quincey had in enormous degree ; the 
second not at all. He depicted everything, he originated nothing. 
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When he had learned the elements of a set of circumstances, his 
imagination would make them all real, and he would convey the con- 
ception to his reader almost as powerfully as he experienced it himself. 
His “ Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” which, though founded on facts, is 
mostly imaginative, is one of the most powerful pieces of descriptive 
writing in the language. In “The Cesars,” his pictures of Rome, 
its politics and private life, make the reader, for the time, an inhabi- 
tant of the eternal and nameless city. In all of these, however, the 
fundamental circumstances and principles of the compositions were 
supplied him; his mind had only to fill up and color a sketch already 
drawn. When he attempted to supply the original foundation of a 
work he failed signally. He has essayed very little pure fiction, and 
what he has dove is poor in plot and unnatural in situation; yet the 
“working up” is at some times superb, at others so diffuse in diction 
as to evince uncongenial effort. In reading his few fictitious narra- 
tives, one is struck with the incongruous connection of the incidents, 
and is half inclined to believe all the characters fools for acting as he 
makes them. Yet in describing incidents the most unnatural, and 
motives the most absurd, these writings have a certain vividness 
which charms and even excites, notwithstanding the ever present idea 
of incongruity. 

As De Quincey had this powerful grasp of all subjects presented to 
him, while he had little capacity for originating subjects of his own, 
it was natural that his philosophy should have been analytic rather 
than synthetic. He built up no new system, except, perhaps, in 
Political Economy. But even there he says that his work was written 
to correct the faults of others. Having analyzed with his unprece- 
dented power, all treatises within his reach, and noted their deficien- 
cies, it required no great constructive ability to fit principles of the 
proper character into breaks whose every proportion he had studied. 
The same character of intellect is well illustrated in the fact that his 
works include more of politics and history than of metaphysics, and 
more of purely intellectual discussions than of moral and speculative 
ones. First he studied hands, then brains, last souls. What he saw 
least of his intellect acted least upon. When original suggestion 
deeper than acquired knowledge was needed, he was powerless. 

I think that “The Cesars” is his representative work, and it is 
surely a just exponent of his mind. In it we are astonished at a 
capacity in analyzing all phases of popular intellect and political con- 
vulsion, greater, I venture to say, than ever historian showed before or 
since; we are fascinated with Rome’s stupendous magnificence and 
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power, which his wizard imagination pictures for us as the enchanted 
mirror of the fables; we are amused with the humor and satire which, 
though not concentrated to the fineness of a sting, acts with the force 
of larger weapons; and we are amazed at a scholarship which seems 
profound as the depths of time itself. 

De Quincey’s scholarship has been generally regarded as a wondrous 
phenomenon, connected with, but not participant of, his mind. This 
view, I think fails to do justice, not only to that scholarship itself, but 
to an important and admirable intellectual capacity. I can call it 
nothing else than the capacity for scholarship. This has generally 
been considered a sort of abnormal preponderance of memory; but 
(except in a perverted sense) the opinion is incorrect. Memory may 
store up formulae and facts, but that perception of their relations 
which constitutes true scholarship, never. There always are minds 
which serve as granaries for the world’s knowledge. Some of them 
are constructed with no essential but magnitude; the fruit is thrown 
into them pell-mell till their enormous cavities are filled; then it lies 
and rots in the clumsy, ill-ventilated prison where no light reaches it, 
whence no avenue conducts it to starving men. Others are planned 
by the Almighty architect, with such just adaptation that the perfect 
order seems to add new excellence to the contents; with windows 
opening to the free air and light of Heaven itself, and with avenues 
through which the special need of each hungering man, be he prince 
or beggar, may be supplied. We recognize an exponent of the figst 
in “Dominie Sampson ;” we honor the living (for his scholarship is 
not dead) embodiment of the nobler order in Thomas De Quincey. 

In languages, in literatures, in histories, his knowledge was bal- 
anced, and each weight in the delicate equilibrio, enormous. In lan- 
guages, he taught graduates of Oxford, Greek, when he was a boy ; 
he wrote ponderous Latin sentences, piling illustration on illustration, 
argument on argument, holding back his decisive application till, with 
one final word, he launched them out to crash through objection and 
cavil till they reached the depths of conviction itself; and yet he did 
this with English words; he made the intricacies of German of such 
small account, that the most spirited of its poetry and the most trans- 
cendental of its philosophy, interpreted themselves to him as readily 
as the more rugged thinking of his native land. And yet these were 
but a part, a mere sample of his knowledge. In literatures he read 
to the remote mines, of what stolen gold ornamented Talleyrand’s 
wit and Coleridge’s poetry. In histories, his mind was indeed the 
image, though immeasurably humble, of its Creator. For to him, 
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rather than to any other man, there was no remoteness of time, and 
no present not inclusive of the past. 

Mere knowledge, however, was but a small element of his wonder- 
ful historic power. I have elsewhere spoken of the philosophic insight 
which made his brief histories distinctive; yet this insight had masses 
of data to work upon which no common mind could have held. De 
Quincey was a philosopher in history and he was greatest: Carlyle is 
a philosopher in history and he too is greatest, inasmuch as he is 
different. 

Did Carlyle wish to depict a storm of the boundless time-ocean on 
which States float, he would search the four quarters of Heaven for 
every vapor that came to swell the great avalanche of cloud; he would 
bring them together through all modifying influences, as gradually as 
remorse leaves souls; he would growl each thunder-roll and dash off 
each lightning-stroke ; he would write the “darkness that can be felt ;” 
he would stretch imagination and feeling till they should comprehend 
the whole mighty convulsion, and when the catastrophe came, would 
let in reason, as humble servitor, to understand how are made the 
majesty and power of those things men call revolutions. Did De 
Quincey wish to depict the same thing he would say, “ You have at- 
tention and understanding, bring them and follow me.” He would 
take us to where the sun attracts the moisture from some earth reeking 
with sweat and blood; he would show us the atmospheric action which 
makes the dim vapor into palpable clouds; he would show us the cur- 
rents which are to chill or heat these clouds; he would say “ These 
currents rush towards each other, and soon we will have the interest- 
ing phenomenon called a storm.” He would take us to where the 
clouds were to meet, he would explain each trivial breath of influence 
as we proceeded, and when, on reaching the scene of the storm, we 
stand half blinded as the hell sucked up from the blood and sweat 
flings itself back to earth, he would say “ This is the passage of elec- 
tricity, those who are not philosophers call it lightning.’ When, a 
little later, we hear the howling fury roll itself along in its hot brother’s 
path, he would say, “This noise called thunder is a natural concomi- 
tant of heavy electric discharges; I will tell you what I and other 
philosophers think about it.” So he would analyze through it all till 
the coming of the calm. Then, when his searching logic had reached 
every particular, when mortal reason could do no more, he would turn 
to us with a new light in his eyes and murmur, “ Brothers, men have 
suffered and died here,—let us pray.” 
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So it was always with De Quincey. Let thought and feeling wan- 
der as they would, his deepest emotions brought him home to religion. 
His mind was too much occupied with philosophy to let religion hold 
predominance, but it always occupied the most sacred place in the 
sabbath-sanctuary of his soul; whether he retired there to rest, to 
suffer, or to pray. He wrote not a little in defense of Christianity, 
and on theology generally. Yet in these works he wrote as the logi- 
cian and the scholar, rather than as the devotee. He says, “ My path 
lies on the interspace between religion and philosophy, that connects 
them both ;” and, elsewhere, “There never yet was profound grief nor 
profound philosophy which did not inosculate at many points with 
profound religion.” When any subject presented so much room for 
philosophy, there was little place with him for feeling. He even per- 
mitted his all-pervading humor to encroach (but seldom it is true) on 
ground which, to many, is sacred. It is natural then that we find 
little enthusiasm in his doctrinal works, except what occasionally vents 
itself in refutation and invective towards those who would deny a God 
dearer to him than all other hopes and beliefs, because the sum of all. 
But in the record of his sufferings, of the great grief of his childhood, 
when, standing by his sister’s corpse, he followed her spirit with 
almost apocalyptic vision, in its passage home; in his struggles with 
the opium-fiend that carried his spirit out into the infinite, and would 
not let it all return again to his dying body, so that by-and-bye when 
the death should come, he would have no perfect soul to go to God; 
in the horrid dreams which would not even give him ¢ime to suffer in, 
but must needs make his misery appear eternal; in all of these he 
shows us what it was that made “of grief itself a fiery chariot for 
mounting victoriously above the causes of grief.’ And in this he was 
much as the rest of us. Without a religion, men can reason through 
a life time, they can even experience a large share of all human emo- 
tion; but when they are called to suffer, philosophy yields to faith. 

I would not be thought to intimate that De Quincey’s faith was only 
kept for occasions. The all-pervading charity of his writings is too 
vital a principle of true religion, to make such an idea reasonable. 
If he was not enthusiastic, much less was he apathetic. If in belief 
he was often a philosopher, in life he was always a Christian. His 
readers may find something in his works to criticise, but nothing to con- 
demn. His blemishes were deficiencies alone, not positive evils. 
From the first apostrophe, in the “ Opium Eater,” to the poor outcast 
who saved his life, (clumsy as it is, in the vastness and power of its 
feeling,) on to the majestic sentences in “The Cesars,” which show 
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that even in a Caligula he could find something to pardon, he breathes 
the spirit of gratitude and charity. He could, perhaps, excuse more 
readily weaknesses of the flesh than of the intellect. Possibly, be- 
cause his whole life had been, in the first particular, one mighty weak- 
ness. But he found no Nazareth so poor that no good thing could 
come out of it. The outcast, the “ Pariah,” the fool, and he himself 
were all made in one image, and that was, to him, too sacred not to 
hold some inner trace of its Great Archetype. 

His charity was the charity of a child, because it came from the in- 
nocence of achild. I believe there can exist no other mass of writings 
covering so large a field, which evince less familiarity with the world’s 
evil than those of De Quincey: and as for consciousness of offence 
within himself, the artless confidential character of all that he wrote 
precludes the possibility of its existence. It has been somewhere 
said that if a single human character (were it no more than that of 
the meanest beggar,) were laid open unreservedly to the knowledge of 
mankind, the record made of it would be the greatest of philosophies 
or poems Viewed in one light, the confessional character of De 
Quincey’s writings is but the prating of an egotist ; viewed in another, 
it is much of the unfolding which goes to make up that greatest of 
conceivable writings. From the extravagant dreams and almost name- 
less griefs of his childhood, through the weird experiences of his ma- 
turer years, up to the retrospects and even trivialities of his age, his 
plea is “ Brothers, these things have I known and suffered; I am one 
of you, bear with me!” Nevertheless, De Quincey was not peculiarly 
a man of feeling. That ponderous car of the idol intellect, placed on 
wheels of subtlety and penetration, fashioned and riveted with strong- 
est logic, garnished with learning and imagination, must move on al- 
ways, sometimes ‘impelled with force almost superhuman, sometimes 
slowly, painfully urged by strength on which the lethargy of mighty 
dreams had fallen. Still it must ever move, though it sometimes pass 
over the offering that devotion or love has cast in its way. 

Some authors endeavor to do everything but express themselves in 
their manner of writing. This was not so with De Quincey, his re- 
markable candor made his style unstudied, therefore natural and char- 
acteristic. As such, it is a valuable assistant in studying his intellect. 
I have already alluded to a diffuseness which dulled the point of his 
humor, and I may add, of his pathos also. His logical tendency was 
not satisfied till every minute particular of his thought had been ex- 
pressed. Moreover, I believe that his opium indulgencies prevented 
the concentration of thought, which produces concentration of lan- 
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guage. Be that as it may, analytical philosophers are not the tersest 
writers. De Quincey’s thoughts suggested each other with logical 
regularity. They followed out a subject to its remotest limits, and 
thus produced more than ordinary expansion and digression. I have 
once before compared him with Carlyle, and yet do so again to illus- 
trate their styles by one vital point of difference. Carlyle’s thoughts 
are those of genius, of the originating process. They are not evolv- 
ed by absolute ratiocination, but are brought forth already matured, 
like the goddess from the brain of Zeus. As such, each individual 
one is organic and complicated, and in expression is knotted up into 
parentheses and elisions. De Quincey’s, on the other hand, starting 
from a point, left it regularly, ramifying and sub-ramifying in bountiful 
suggestion, but each retaining its logical individuality, neither ming- 
ling with another, or returning upon itself. De Quincey’s thoughts 
were growths: Carlyle’s are creations. 

These peculiarities will stand in the way of De Quincey’s being 
generally long remembered. No sentence of his contains the concen- 
tration of various elements necessary to make a proverb. His mind 
was too logical for that. He stated his convictions as syllogisms, re- 
lying upon his reader’s reason rather than upon his faith or intuition, 
Occasionally, but very seldom, where feeling had driven out logic, he 
has written expressions of remarkable force and beauty. Two such 
sentences I can never forget. One is in the “Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe,” where he says of a cruel pursuit, “The spectacle became too 
atrocious; it was that of a host of lunatics pursued by a host of fiends.” 
The other is in the “ Suspiria.” He tells of his feelings when view- 
ing his sister’s corpse with “the frozen eyelids and the darkness that 
seemed to steal from beneath them.” 

De Quincey was undoubtedly a polished writer. Yet no one would 
have anticipated it from the first part of the opium “ Confessions.” 
They are worse than awkward. They pay no regard to any rules of 
composition save those of grammar. Their trivial diffuseness is wea- 
risome and disgusting. Some of the apostrophes (always a character- 
istic of De Quincey’s style,) starting with passionate expression, break 
down with their own weight into mere childish exclamations, with the 
first few sentences. And yet all of it bears the appearance of latent 
strength. The papers were commenced while he was weak in mind 
and body from opium. They increase in merit (probably keeping pace 
with his health) almost imperceptibly, till in the “Suspiria,” we find 
ourselves reading, instead of the stammerings of a school-boy, the 
writings’ of a wit, a philosopher and a poet. This character he sus- 
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tains for himself quite regularly through his later works. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, when the demands of time or necessities sorer still, 
goaded him, he wrote things which were better left undone. For the 
world is too apt to judge authors by their a//, not by their dest. 

The main thing to be regretted in De Quincey’s literary life is, that 
he left no one great work, such as he certainly had the capacity to 
perform. He had not genius in its true sense, therefore he could not, 
in any of his brief works, give the world a novelty which it must re- 
tain. But he had capacity to write a great history of philosophy or 
of national, even universal, politics, which would have placed him 
higher, perhaps, than Macaulay, for Macaulay had not De Quincey’s 
philosophy ;—higher, certainly, than Gibbon, for Gibbon had not De 
Quincey’s Christianity. 

De Quincey’s writings were not characterized by preponderance of 
any particular set of ideas or belief. He had some peculiar, but rea- 
sonable notions on war, temperance, and a few other matters, which 
were the result of his philosophical analysis of the subjects. He rode 
no “hobbies,” however, and wrote less to advance principles than to 
support doctrines. He taught a sufficient lesson in his own life, to 
compensate for the absence of special effort otherwise. And yet he 
has vastly promoted the religious tendency of literature. His descrip- 
tions of his opium dreams, he called “modes of impassioned poetry, 
ranging under no precedents that I am aware of in any literature.” 
Novelty, however, is the last merit of these papers. They assisted in 
opening to prose much of what was before considered the exclusive 
field of poetry, and in so doing, gave its best impulse to the style of 
imaginative, abstract and in short poetical prose, now becoming gen- 
eral. The influence of the Addisonian Era was to cause the tremen- 
dous similes and apostrophes, which are the natural vehicles for the 
deepest feeling, to be considered excrescences on the body of legitimate 
prose. This opinion, although tending to make the style of writing 
more “ chaste,” made it address itself mainly to the intellect and sur- 
face feelings, while it appealed little to that inner nature which alone 
can make philosophy practical or religion truly moral. No one has 
done more than De Quincey to correct this, and to give feeling and in- 
tuition their true places as faculties which sometimes transcend pure 
reason. The effect of such modification of style, on the religious ten- 
dency of literature, must be good: for itis only by the encourage- 
ment of these highly abstract qualities, that faith, the most abstract 
of all, can stand in its proper relation to reason. 

Of the character of De Quincey’s dreams, there has been so much 
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written, that to write more is but to supererrogate, and incur charge 
of imitation. One probable effect upon the seer, I, nevertheless, 
venture to suggest. It is known that the influence of opium is to am- 
plify time and space immeasurably. He who has felt its weird spell, 
has had foretaste of eternity, such as is not otherwise given to unin- 
spired men. His conceptions are enlarged beyond those of mortal life, 
and he lives here henceforth almost as one returned to earth, without 
having tasted Lethe. Yet for all this, he forfeits the strength neces- 
sary to mould his conceptions into available form. I fancy that much 
of De Quincey’s life was thus passed. His thoughts, if not the crea- 
tions, were at least the memories of a demi-god. His conceptions 
reached into fields that unassisted intellect has known only by their 
boundaries; and yet when these revelations of the “ dark interpreter,” 
were to be disseminated, the mighty hand that had raised him, held 
him down powerless. 

This essay (even were there no other reason than its brevity,) can 
be little more than a kindly meant injustice to De Quincey’s memory. 
That memory is enshrined in the mighty thought-monument he has 
left us, a monument too great to mark only a grave. If, in holding up 
my poor rush-light to some of its grand inscriptions, any adequate 
shadow has fallen on these pages, I know that it is indeed a shadow, 
gloomy, though it images majesty ; profound, though it betokens one 
who thought more than he loved, and suffered more than either. 

Yet on leaving him, with something of that feeling which crowds 
every pleasant recollection into the spirit of the word “ fare-well,” 
one’s thoughts turn involuntarily to that portion of his life where his 
own memories best loved to linger. That Bronté like childhood, filled 
as far back as memory could reach, with strange, precocious imagin- 
ings; its nursery songs, Greek poetry ; its fairy tales and heroic le- 
gends, stories of Psyches or Agamemnons ; its sports, brain-tasks that 
would weary the scholars; and yet its loves and griefs, feelings that 
would overflow even women’s hearts—this strange childhood seemed 
all through his sad life, to be bathed in that light which, creeping in 
from the land whence God sends forth the soul, mingles with the faith- 
ray to light the returning path into Eternity. 

We who grope here still call it back to dispel the gloom which 
clings about his memory; but he needs it no longer, for now, with per- 
fect sight, he is among those realities of which his stupendous dreams 
were faintest shadows. In pace. 
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Che Bard of Pompeii. 


Campania’s Queen is wrapt in sleep, 
A midnight silence wreathes her brow, 
The night birds, lonely vigils keep, 
Upon yon holm-tree’s leafy bough. 
Seest thou that Seer in ashen vest, 
With sandaled feet of crusted age, 
With Jale locks floating down his breast ? 
‘Tis Fate’s prophetic Bard and Sage. 
Some gloomy, stern, mysterious dread 
O’erhangs that city of the dead. 


A harp he bears whose magic power 
Awaiteth only Fate’s decree 
To herald forth the dreaded hour, 
When nations living cease to be. 
With solemn touch he wakes its strings, 
And oh! what strains break on the ear, 
The very night-birds droop their wings 
As those strange melodies they hear. 
And mingle in their wild weird cry, 
While hovering over Pompeii. 


The pale moon shudders at the sound 
And quickly vails her peerless light, 
The stars forsake their guardian round 
And trembling seek the clouds of night. 
The poplar shakes his aspen leaves, 
The breezes, startled, whisper low, 
The rippling streamlet murmering grieves, 
The clouds drop tears of silent wo. 
Still Pompeii in silence sleeps, 
While mourning Nature round her weeps. 


‘Fair city,” thus those wild notes say, 
“ Now veiled in silent, peaceful gloom, 
Behold the dawning of the day 
That ushers in thy fated doom. 
The fates to thee this morn shall give, 
But never shalt thou see its close. 
No longer ’mongst the living, live, 
But with the silent dead, repose. 
For brightly gleams a lurid ray, 
Revealing death’s dark mystery.” 


“Vesuvian thnnders soon shall rend 
The air with wild, terrific peal, 
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And Heaven with Earth’s confusion blend 
As thine eternal doom they seal. 
Black darkness soon shall slumber here 
Within this fair but fated vale, 
The rising sun thy wail shall hear, 
Its setting, tell thy mournful tale. 
Behold thy doom is written now 
Upon Vesuvius’ clouded brow.” 


His song is done, he turns away, 
His solemn footsteps faintly fall, 
Their echoes with the breezes play, 
Till round them distance throws her pall. 
The moon to rest has softly gone, 
The drowsy night-hawks silent are, 
Aurora’s pride, the rising dawn, 
Dispels the last, lone, lingering star; 
Now mounts the sun in majesty, 
High in the heavenly canopy. 


But hark! What means that muttered roar, 
That echoes from the earth below? 
What means that gloom now hanging o’er 
Vesuvius, dark seal of wo? 
The wakened city startled hears 
The fate those echoing thunders tell, 
And troubled thoughts and anxious fears, 
Within her trembling bosom swell; 
A certain, dread, mysterious fate, 
Is knocking at her eastern gate. 


The dark cloud lifts its sable folds, 
And slowly trails them through the sky, 
Until their inky gloom unrolls 
And overhangs fair Pompeii; 
Then gathered in the whirlwind’s grasp, 
Aerial mountains huge they seem, 
Their bases heaven’s foundations clasp, 
Their cones with flames Vesuvian gleam. 
The sun is sickened at the sight, 
And terrified, withholds his light. 


Volcanic rivers upward stream 
And paint the air with hideous glow, 
And snaky lightnings hiss and gleam 
From Pluto’s fiery realms below. 
The struggling mountain groans and reels, 
While sulphurous pains its vitals gnaw, 
And at the thunder’s sullen peals 
Dumb Nature shrinks with silent awe. 
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Confusion sole domain has won, 
And bids destruction’s work be done. 


But hark! That final, fatal crash! 
The mountain bursts its rocky band, 
The briny waves in anguish lash 
The shores of that ill-fated land. 
A stream of flaming liquid flows 
Down through that ‘fair but fated vale ;’ 
The sun, that on the living rose, 
At eve shall tell a ‘mournful tale.’ 
And ages distant long shall sigh 
“Entombed lies ancient Pompeii.” Cc. F. B. 


Gerald lassen. 


Poems. By GERALD Massey. A new Edition—Revised, and greatly enlarged. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1860. pp. 423. 


TE name—Gerald Massey—first attracted my attention. I met it 


-at a store down town, while looking at a row of volumes in “ Blue and 


Gold.” It seemed to me an old name, and I likedit. SoI took down 
the book, and opened upon some singularly beautiful stanzas. ThenI 
bought it, and began to look around for information about the author. 
But I could find no more than what the volume itself contained. No 
critic had honored him with contemptuous notice. So far as I could 
learn, no biographies of him had been written. Consequently, we 
must make Gerald Massey’s acquaintance through his works, and the 
short sketch which accompanies them. 

Down to the time of Burns, poets came almost entirely from the 
better, or educated classes. Few, if any, laboring men wrote poetry. 
Burns first proved that the Muse would come to the hut of the me- 
chanic or the shepherd, at the close of their daily work, and inspire 
them with strains so natural, pure, and touching, that all would do 
them honor. Burns first taught the poor man that he could, if he 
would, carry to his work a pure and cultivated mind, and yet not re- 
nounce his class or station. 
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And who can boast of a nobler array of followers? Elliot, Nicoll, 
the Bethunes, Clare, Massey, and others, all have taken up the strain, 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


True, some of them have ranted, but the same intensity of feeling 
which enabled the ranting, has caused them to write most excellent 
verses. Some may claim that this verse-making has been injurious to 
the working classes—that it has made them more discontented and 
less fitted to meet their trials. Undoubtedly, Solomon was correct 
when he said, “ In much wisdom is much grief; and he that increas- 
eth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” But it is no less true, that these 
working-class poets have elevated both themselves and their fellow- 
laborers. They have been enabled to give vent to those feelings of 
discontent which otherwise would be carefully fostered, and would give 
rise to “ dogged melancholy and fierce fanaticism.” So, we can well 
afford to pass lightly over their ravings, and solace ourselves with 
their passionately touching songs. 

Of this class of poets, Gerald Massey is the last, and, all things 
considered, the most praiseworthy. He was born in 1828, and there- 
fore is about thirty-two years of age. His father could not write— 
could scarcely read, aad regarded the ale-pot as the dispenser of his 
best blessings. But Massey’s mother was a different kind of person, 
and from her he derived his sanguine enthusiasm, his love of liberty, 
and his pride of honest poverty. The father earned but ten shillings 
a week; so the children, when old enough to work, were sent to the 
silk-mill. Imagine, then, Gerald Massey, a little fellow eight years of 
age, tramping to the factory, through the mud and snow, at five o’clock 
in the morning, and staying there until half past six in the evening. 
But soon the mill was burned, and for twelve hours the boy stood in 
the storm exulting in his freedom. Then he went at the still more 
unwholesome business of straw-plaiting. Working in a damp marshy 
place, he, with others of the family, caught the ague, and it clung to 
him for three years. At one time, four of the family, besides the 
mother, lay ill together; all crying with thirst; with no one to give 
them drink, and each too weak to help the other. 

Can you find much poetry in such a life? Will one heart in a thou- 
sand retain its inborn freshness? Let Massey himself give testimony. 
“ My experience,” he says, “tells me that poverty is inimical to the 
development of Humanity’s noblest attributes. Poverty is the never- 
ceasing struggle for the means of living, and it makes one hard and 
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selfish. * * * * When Christ said, ‘Blessed are they who suf- 
fer,’ he did not speak of those who suffer from want and hunger, and 
who always see the Bastile looming up and blotting out the sky of 
their future. Such suffering brutalizes. ‘True natures ripen and 
strengthen in suffering; but it is that suffering which chastens and 
ennobles,—that which clears the spiritual sight,—not the anxiety lest 
work should fail, and the want of daily bread. The beauty of suffering 
is not to be read in the face of hunger. Above all, poverty is a cold 
place to write poetry in. Itis not attractive to poetical influences. 
The Muses do not like entertainment which is not fit for man or beast. 
Nor do the best fruits of poetry ripen in the rain, and shade, and wind 
alone : they want sunshine, warmth, and the open sky.” 

And again he says—“I had no childhood. Ever since I can re- 
member, I have had the aching fear of want throbbing in heart and 
brow. The child comes into the world like a new coin, with the stamp 
of God upon it, and in like manner as the Jews sweat down sovereigns 
by hustling them in a bag to get gold out of them, so is the poor man’s 
child hustled and sweated down in this bag of society, to get wealth out 
of it; and even as the image of the Queen is effaced by the Jewish 
process, so is the image of God worn from heart and brow, and day by 
day the child recedes devilward.” 

The man who can go through such trials and come forth unscathed, 
must have in him the ring of true metal. Judge from the following 
lines whether his heart was soured — 


“ There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers! 
Outward we are spurning— 
Trampling one another: 
While we are inly burning 
At the name of brother. 


As the wild rose bloweth, 
As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 
In the heart forever. 
But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 
Best of hearts will canker, 
Brightest spirits rust.” 


Well, in such scenes as I have described, the boy grew up. His 
mother had sent him to the penny school, and there a desire to read 
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had been awakened. So when, at the age of fifteen, he went as an er- 
rand-boy to London, he read everything that he could find. The boy 
reveled in the wonders of a new world. Atall times and in all places ; 
in bed at two or three o’clock in the morning, and at the book-stalls, 
he indulged his insatiable longing to read. During this time his poet- 
ical gifts were existing in him unsuspected. But soon, that powcr 
which sets all to rhyming at least once in their lives, stirred up his 
latent faculties. “ Until I fell in love’ he says, “I cared nothing for 
writing poetry ; the first verses I ever made were upon ‘ Hope,’ when 
I was utterly hopeless; and after I had begun, I never ceased for 
about four years, at the end of which time I rushed into print.” He 
called his first volume ‘Poems and Chansons,’ and realized a small 
profit from its sale. 

About this time the French Revolution of 1848 broke out, which 
event, he says, had the greatest effect on him of any circumstance 
connected with his life. Upon his passionate nature, party spirit took 
a strong hold. Urged on by his eager desire for liberty, in 1849 he 
started a journal, called “'The Spirit of Freedom ;” and other work- 
ing men assisted, but at least one half of its contents were supplied 
by Gerald Massey. Soon, however, his literary tastes led him to ac- 
cept the editorship of an Edinburgh newspaper, and while living in 
that city he published his beautiful poem, “The Ballad of Babe 
Christabel.” 

The political poems of Massey occupy but a small portion of his 
volume. We can well excuse his extravagancies, for “ earnestness” 
is written on every page and line. Moreover, we are ever disposed 
to grant some liberties to genius. Hawthorne, with his fantasies, 
leads us away passive and confiding; but when Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
tempts us to trust ourselves to his imagination, we hesitatingly look 
around for a parachute, fearing lest he let us fall too suddenly to sober 
actuality. And Gerald Massey’s political writings seem to be, not the 
productions of some weak-brained enthusiast, but the heartfelt exhor- 
tations of a thoughtful and talented man. His intensity of feeling on 
political subjects lasted but a short time, although he has ever been a 
watchful patriot. 

The chief characteristics of Gerald Massey’s writings are original- 
ity, earnestness, and purity of thought. I will confess that, at the 
present day, these are poor recommendations to popularity. Yet their 
very novelty is refreshing. From any more morbid misanthropy and. 
hackneyed love songs, Good Lord deliver us! We have a surfeit of 


the articles. But just such stuff “sells,” and gains popularity for 
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the writer. The public demands that an author be a trifle obscure ; 
a trifle misanthropically melancholy ; a good deal trite : then, up goes 
its cap, and the man is “ popular.” 

And now, with regard to this point, let me mention “ Owen Mere- 
dith,” or Robert Bulwer Lytton. He, like Massey, is a young man, 
but a more complete contrast than the two present, can scarcely 
be found. Undoubtedly he has great natural abilities, and they 
have been carefully cultivated. ‘“ Clytemnestra” proves him to be 
a classical scholar. In ‘‘The Wanderer” are many very beautiful 
songs showing a rich and vivid imagination. But the author seems to 
have little faith in men, still less in women. He writes as if he were 
a worn out old man; like one who has lived a life of pleasure until 
sated or exhausted, and now cries, “ All is vanity.” On every other 
page we find a different lady-love, and over each he is heart-broken. 
Opera girls and ballet dancers figure almost exclusively as his hero- 
ines. He has not drawn one fresh and pure female character. (I will 
however acknowledge that I have not read “ Lucile,” which may he 
an improvement.) And yet I presume that three copies of Owen 
Meredith’s poems have been sold in this country, where one of Mas- 
sey’s has found a purchaser. Now such a book, by familiarizing the 
mind with fashionable vice, has a most unhealthy influence. True, 
there are “ Prayers” and “ Confessions,” but they seem hollow and in- 
sincere; as though the author wrote them while his head was aching 
from the effects of the last night’s revel, yet had no intention of giving 
up his life of dissipation. 

Such a tone of sadness, moreover, seems both wrong and unnatural. 
Is it a hard lot to be the son of a nobleman—of one of the greatest 
authors of the age—to be carefully educated and sent abroad with 
every opportunity for improvement? Ask Gerald Massey, the boat- 
man’s son—the half-starved silk-mill operative—the eager haunter of 
book-stalls! Yet the one, with a joyous heart, thanks God for what 
blessings he has, while the other rather murmurs and repines. In the 
midst of suffering, Massey sings, 


“God's ichor fills the hearts that bleed, 
The best fruit loads the broken bough, 
And in the wounds our sufferings plough, 
Immortal love sows sovereign seed.” 


In his own home, poor as it is, he finds the subjects of some of his 
finest poems. He writes of his wife and children, with a fondness as 
charming as it is uncommon. Some of his love-songs are almost un- 
ivaled in their exquisite beauty. 
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Few have Massey’s power of delicately painting natural objects and 
events. On nearly every page is a marvelous description of a forest, 
a sunset, or one of the seasons. When a boy, his chief delight was 
strolling through the woods; and his verses show that he saw things 
with the eye of atrue poet. I can give only one extract, from 


ONLY A DREAM. 


“The silvery veil of sleep came trembling down, 
Like sweet snow, white and warm in a silent world, 
And softly covered up the face of life. 

The nurse-like Spirit laid my body to rest, 
And went to meet her bridegroom in the night, 
Who comes like music o’er the star-shored sea, 


And clasps her at the portal with a kiss. 
* * * * * * * 


The Earth lay faint at the feet of heaven; 

Her breath of incense went up thro’ the leaves, 
In a low sough of bliss. Warm winds on tiptoe, 
Walk’d over the tall tree-tops.” 


Occasionally, Massey’s intensity of feeling leads him into extravagan- 
cies of expression, as if he could not find words sufficiently impas- 
sioned to depict his meaning. Yet, considering the difficulties through 
which he had struggled, it is wonderful that he writes with so much 
melody and elegance. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that he 
is scarcely in the prime of life. He himself says, “As yet I am a 
man of Faith—for the Future—rather than of Works.” Nevertheless, 
he has already performed a noble work. 

And now I trust many will be inclined to test the correctness of this 
criticism, or rather sketch, by the perusal of a volume in which they will 
find “such poetry as the generous Laureate will read with approba- 
tion ; such poetry as Jeffrey would have tossed aside with derision ; 
and as Gifford would have torn to pieces with despair.” Can anything 
more or better be said for the Poetry of Gerald Massey ? B. I. 
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A parlor dim with presence of the night,— 
Whose misty veil wreaths over sleeping roofs, 
And silence broods with knitted brows around. 
The deep, dim colors of the velvet floor 
Faint in each other’s arms voluptuously, 
And shadowy pictures glimmer from the wall— 
A stern, mailed group beside the rocky sea, 
And drooping here, sad-eyed Evangeline ; 
While the faint fragrance of some fallen flower, 
Delicate as a dream, perfumes the air. 
The pale, pure moonlight resting on the floor, 
Imaging the long curtains’ drooping curve 
Seems like the white sails of a phantom ship; 
And where it touches the piano-keys, 
The crooked shadow of a dry branch moves, 
As the wind sways it, on the ivory notes, 
Like ghostly fingers gliding through a tune. 
Then rises one with faintly-rustling robes 
And her white hands move on the moonlit keys. 
Out of the silence there are forming sounds 
That seem to come from infinite distances, 
To clasp each other in wild-eyed embrace 
Till music’s soul is born upon the air: 
And out of this low-sweeping harmony 
A voice arises, tangled in its maze, 
Then floating up exultingly alone, 
While the accompaniment wails and complains. 
I am upon the sea-shore. "Tis the sound 
Of ocean surging on unto the land. 
That throbbing, thundering base, the roar of surf 
Beaten and broken on the frothy rocks. 
Those softer trebles are the whispering waves 
That ripple up the smooth slope of the beach, 
Lapping the shelly sand and kissing it 
\ With ceaseless, soft, melodious murmuring. 
And that deep tone that wanders up and down, 


* No one who has not heard Schuberth’s songs, can understand the absolute 
power which they have upon the listener. The soul is completely subject to the 
will of the mighty musician—the divine musician, I had almost said; for is not 
the Divine One himself Love? And what is love but spiritual music—the chord- 
ing of souls, 
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The wild wind searching on its endless quest. 
And over all, the solitary voice 

Joins man’s weak tones to Nature’s mighty ones, 
Striving to harmonize with her grand hymn; 
And mighty ocean’s strong, rock-echoed roar 
Has pity in it for the human wail. 

And now a change is come upon the notes. 
I seem a dreamer waking from his dream 

Into the life to which our life is sleep; 

And still the music mingles with my dream. 
Borne into space-less height my soul floats free, 
And sees far off the round earth rolling on, 
Clothed in its fleeey, moon-illumined clouds, 

A globe of amber, gleaming as it goes. 

No longer is there borne the throbbing noise 

Of ocean surging on unto the shore ; 

But in some limitless cavern of the clouds, 

All human life is pleading unto Heaven. 

Wildly the accompaniment wails and complains, 
Through a confusion of swift-thronging chords.— 
Revenge and fear and men’s pent agony— 

The desolate, shrill wail of lost despair— 

The slow, deep swell, still sinking but to swell, 
Of Time's long effort—while pure woman’s love 
And childhood’s faith go wandering hand in hand 
All up and down the maze of melody, 
Murmuring with soft voices lonelily. 

And now all earth’s long ages suddenly 

Have singled out one purest human soul 

To plead for them before the Universe. 

And so again the solitary voice 

Peals up among the stars from the great throng, 
Catching from out the storm of turbulent chords 
All love, all hope, all loveliness of life, 

And utters it; and the wild storm is hushed, 
Sobbing itself to sleep beneath the voice; 
Whose last far echo lingers on the night, 

Fading trumpet-like, and triumphantly. 
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Class. 

1792. 
1792. 
1797. 
1801. 
1802. 
1807. 
1809. 
1808. 
1810. 
1811. 
1813. 
1813. 
1816. 
1817. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1825. 
1827. 
1830. 
1831. 
1831. 
1836. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1845. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1851. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1857. 


Memorabilia Walensiv. 


Oa TALOGUE OF YALE GRADUATES, 


Deceased during the Collegiate year 1859-60, including a few names not reported until 
last Commencement. 


Name. 
Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, 
Ephraim Strong, 
George Griffin, 
Thomas K. Brace, 
Rev. William L. Strong, 
Jonathan Law, 
Joel Adams, 
Dr. William 8. Pierson, 


Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich, 


Hon. Levinus Monson, 
Hon John Crane, 
Jonathan A. Welch, 

Dr. William Williams, 
Hon. Joel Jones, 
Horatio Miller, 

James §. Prather, 

Dr. John Goulding, 

Hon. Frederick W. Lord, 
Rev. John Maltby, 

Rev. Henry A. Rowland, 
Rev. Jason Atwater, 


Prof. William W. Hudson, 


Robert Clark, 

Hon. Ninian E. Grey, 
Alexander B. Thompson, 
William Beach, 

Rev. Jared O. Knapp, 
David I. Field, 

Rev. Horace H. Reed, 
Robert Rankin, 
Benjamin 8. March, 
Rev. William Aitchison, 
Jabel B. Kirby, 

Joseph P. Griswold, 
Rev. Erskine J. Hawes, 
Joseph W. Blachly, 
James R. Goodrich, 
William L. Morris, 
Donald D. Shaw, 
Frederick N. Church, 
Edward T. Fuller, 


Place and date of Decease. 
East Granville, Mass., Dec. 14, 1859, 
Hudson, O., Jan. 25, 1860, 
New York City, May 6, 1860, 
Hartford, Conn., June 14, 1860, 
Fayetteville, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1859, 
Cheshire, Conn., Nov. 4, 1859, 
Columbia, 8. C., May 1, 1859, 
Windsor, Conn., July 16, 1860, 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 25, 1860, 
Hobart, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1859, 
Fredonia, N. Y., May 20, 1860, 
Brooklyn, Conn., Sept. 9, 1859, 
Salem, Mass., June 17, 1860, 
Philadelphia, Penn., Feb. 3, 1860, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., April 12, 1860, 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14, 1860, 
Stratford, Conn., Jan. 10, 1860, 
New York City, May 24, 1860, 
Worcester, Mass., May 15, 1860, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 4, 1859, 
Orange, Conn., April 1, 1860, 
Columbia, Mo., June 14, 1859, 
Augusta, Georgia, June, 1860, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Nov. 18, 1859, 
Newark, N. J., May 8, 1859, 
Albany, N. Y., March 14, 1860, 
Beloit, Wis., July 14, 1860, 
Bolivar Co., Miss,, Sept. 11, 1859, 
Geneva, Switzerland, March 17, 1860, 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 7, 1859, 
Oxford, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1859, 
Pekin, China, Aug. 15, 1859, 
Brownsville, N. Y., March 9, 1860, 
Lyme, Conn., June 7, 1860, 
Plymouth, Conn., July 9, 1860, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. April 6, 1860, 
Kewanee, IIl., Oct. 24, 1859, 
Cambridge, Minn., Oct. 6, 1859, 
Hamden, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1859, 
Salisbury, Conn., Oct. 4, 1859, 
Huntington, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1859, 


Age. 
87. 


32. 


31. 


21. 


88. 
82. 
80. 
76. 
16. 
15. 
69. 
68. 
69. 
67. 
62. 
64. 
63. 
59. 
55. 
59. 
52. 
51. 
51. 
46. 
44. 
Al. 
39. 
37. 
ae 36. 
32. 
33. 
29. 
= 
28. 
27. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
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The elections in the Public Societies on Wednesday evening, Oct. 10, resulted as 
follows: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
William E. Sims. President, Joseph L. Shipley. 
George M. Towle. Vice-President, John E. Marshall. 
Merritt C. Page. Secretary, D. Egerton Hemenway. 
Edward G. Bishop. Vice-Secretary, Erastus Blakeslee. 
John P. Taylor. Orator, James P. Blake. 

Censor, Robert H. Fitzhugh. 
Poet, Francis E. Kernochan. 


YALE NAVY REGATTA AND REVIEW. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 20th, occurred the annual Regatta and Review of the Yale 
Navy. In these yearly exhibitions of speed and skill there is something of peculiar 
interest to Yale Students. They are emphatically a home affair. We are on our 
own waters, and among our own friends. There is just enough of friendly rivalry 
between the boats to give spiciness and pleasurable excitement to the affair; while 
the natural hostility and bitterness of feeling which are too wont to characterize 
races abroad, are wholly removed. Of course, with comparatively little at stake, 
there is nothing of the training which now precedes the College Union Regatta. 
Besides it is expected that all the boats—good, bad and indifferent—will do some- 
thing to add to the interest of the occasion. Boats enter, not to carry off the flag 
or drill prize, but often for the mere fun of the thing. Not unfrequently, when the 
Faculty would excuse from recitation only those who were going to enter the re- 
gatta, we have seen men, who looked like anything else than pulling a three mile 
race, making for the boat house in hot haste, and, if the best boats were taken, 
jump into some tub of a craft, work their way around Riker’s,. across to the Pavil- 
lion, up to the Commodore’s boat, and, in spite of a little laughter, draw for position 
and cooly fall into line. What if they didn’t pull all the way out to the stake boat, 
and back again? They had entered and that was enough for them. They weren't 
going to tire themselves out with a good half hours “spurt,” not they. The honors 
of the Champion Flag never bothered them in the least. The kudos and the lucre of 
the Drill Prize they equally scorned. Give them a fair start and a clear sea, and 
they asked no odds of anybody. To be sure, after about ten minutes sputtering, 
they would find themselves left out of sight, and the other boats turning the buoy, 
but the first one in is the winner of the race, so round they turn, and “ beef her” 
for the home stretch. ‘“ Beef her, boys, beef her,” cried an excited captain, in an 
upper Class not long ago, who had some ladies in his boat and was desirous of 
showing off her superior qualities of speed—*“ beef her, beef her now ”—when all 
at once from a beautiful but terrified maiden, came the trembling appeal, “Oh no, 
don’t beef her, please don’t!!” 

Closer and closer come the returning boats, but they don’t care for that. Here 
they are, almost upon them. Well, at any rate they were pretty nearly in, and 
might have been entirely, if they hadn’t gone so far out. They could see the Com- 
modore’s boats and the line first rate, and so hauling their unambitious walrous out 
of the course, and lying on their oars, they give, as the boats rush by, three rousing 
cheers for the whole Yale Navy, and “the devil take the hindmost.” 

On the present occasion the Regatta and Review having come off on Wednesday 
afternoon, the Faculty of course were least inclined to interfere; and all the old 
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gods of Mythology, who are supposed to have anything to do with boating, were 
particularly propitious. Boreas wasn’t around blowing the dust in everybody’s 
face. For some reason or other the blustering old gentleman hadn't left his cave 
that day. Neptune too, had seemingly been beguiled by some nymph of the sea 
into sweet forgetfulness of the mimic contest which was going on right over his 
head. Looking down, perhaps, into the depths of a purer and more bewitching 
blue, he never thought to lift a single glance to where mere mortals in their painted 
crafts were racing to and fro, as if to vie with the imperial car in which the trident 
Sovereign sweeps the seas. 

The following were the prizes offered for competition: a prize of $15,00 for the 
fastest shell boat; a first prize of $10,00 and a second of $5,00, for the fastest 
barge boats; and a drill prize of $5,00, open to all boats, irrespective of kind. 

For the first prize the following shells were entered: first, and inside of the 
course, the Atlanta, (61); next the Thulia, (62); third, and the outside course, the 
Glyuna, (63). The Atlanta we have called a “shell;” more properly, perhaps, she 
is a cross between a lap streak shell and a light barge boat. Though she carries 
no coxswain while both of the others do, she is considerably the heaviest of the 
three. We wondered while looking at the boats as they lay at regular intervals 
apart, ready for the start, whether for once we could have a really splendid race 
with none of those unfortunate accidents, which so often mar the success of our 
regattas. Everything was as favorable as could be desired. The harbor was com- 
paratively free from schooners, sloops and fidgetty little sail boats, and the water 
without a ripple. And yet we have often seen everything just as favorable, and 
anticipated a fine race, when, snap! goes an oar, and that boat islaid up; or perhaps 
some crew didn’t hear the order, and so she is counted out; or, it may be, a little 
way out, a tremendous crab is caught and the boats foul; and so it goes, sure of 
nothing till the last one has crossed the line. This day the boats all got a good 
start, the Glyuna slightly ahead, and were rowing finely with every promise of a 
close race, when just before they reached the end of Long Wharf, and while we 
were straining our eyes to see which was ahead, two of the boats were noticed 
crowding close to a schooner, anchored a little off the course, and in an instant both 
were stopped. We thought the race was up, and that the Thulia would pull 
leisurely around the buoy and take the prize. As soon as the two boats were 
disentangled, the Glyuna was seen pulling off in another direction, withdrawing from 
the race, while the Atlanta pluckily started in pursuit of the Thulia. The latter, how- 
ever, had gained so much by the fouling of the other boats that her success seemed 
a sure thing, for with ordinary luck she must necessarily come in ahead. At the 
turn, however, the Atlanta had come up so far as to be obliged to “hold water,” to 
prevent a second foul. The Thulia still had so much advantage that it was impos- 
sible to be overcome in the return, and she accordingly came in the winner in 19 
minutes, the Atlanta in 19 minutes and 37 seconds; distance about two and four 
fifths miles. When the boats rowed up to the Commodore’s stand, the accident was 
explained. The Glyuna was leading the Atlanta by less than a boat’s length, and 
was gradually drawing obliquely across her bows, when, in the backward sweep of 
the Atlanta’s oars, one of them struck the Thulia’s rudder and snapped it in two; 
the next instant they fouled and stopped. No blame was attached to the Atlanta. 
Her crew were of course much dissatisfied with the result, inasmuch as, although 
it was technically a fair race, the fouling of the Glyuna and the amount of time 
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lost, rendered it an unfair trial of strength and skill. She therefore rowed over to 
the Thula and twice challenged her to pull the race over again, which she did 
twice refuse. 

Next came the drill prize, for which the following boats were entered: Olympia, 
(scientific); Thulia, (62); Nixie, (63); and Varuna, (63). We are inclined to think 
that this feature of our boating has not received that attention from the Navy 
which its real importance demands. Any one who has seen the Harvards pull, 
must have been struck with the skill that they display in handling their boats. We 
do not believe now, any more than we did last Term, that the muscular power of 
the Harvard was in any degree superior to that of the Yale. It was the superiority 
of their training—not the beef eating, ale drinking, three mile morning runs, and 
gymnasium dumb bell and pulley training, (the importance of all which we would 
by no means underrate,) but the kind of training which they got by constant prac- 
tice in their boats, that has made them so uniformly successful. Hence we think, 
that so far as our limited advantages admit, we should give all the attention we can 
to that department of boating which is so essential to the prosperity of the Navy. 

On the present occasion the drill on the whole was fully equal to that of former 
years. The Nixie’s performance was very fine and elicited considerable applause. 
Of the Varuna, which was the next and last boat, we must, without exaggeration, 
speak in terms of the highest praise. Her “peak,” “let fall aboard,” “salute,” 
“give way,” were as finely executed as any we have ever seen in College. To her 
the prize was awarded. 

Next came the race among the barges. The Thulia, Nixie, Olympia and Va- 
runa, fell into line. At “give way,” three boats started. The Nixie staid behind. 
“ What's the matter?” “ Broke an oar!!” Away, however, went the rest. At Long 
Wharf the Thulia threw up her oars and withdrew from the race. The Cymothoe 
rounded the buoy first, the Olympia next, the Varuna third. The Cymothoe 
came in winners in 20 minutes 25 seconds, the Varuna next in 20 minutes 58 
seconds, the Olympia third in 21 minutes 51 seconds. The time of the Cymothoe is 
the best barge time ever made in this harbor, and is the more remarkable from the 
fact that the two waist oars, Messrs. Ives and McKinney, had, a little while before, 
pulled over the same course in the shell race in the Atlanta. Distance rowed, two 
and four fifths miles; judges, Commodore Stanton and Messrs. Childs and Fuller. 

Among the attractions of the day we noticed a trim and finely modeled shell, 
manned by a picked crew under the command of Captain Buckley, late of “Sigma 
Delta.” The varied manoeuvres of this boat under the skillful management of its 
officer, gave evidence of a wonderful boating talent, which, with a little more prac- 
tice, would put competition completely out of the question. The stroke was an 
independent sixty a minute, much like that of the Brown at the Worcester Regatta 
two years ago, only “they put in a little more power.” Vive la Nereid. 

We cannot close this notice of the Review without briefly alluding to some of 
the proceedings which are proper subjects of friendly criticism. We would venture 
then to remind some of the officers, that the Commodore of the Yale Navy, when 
acting as such, has a title by which it is expected he will be addressed, and that in 
general, so long as we maintain a miniature Navy, we ought to observe the same 
courtesy which characterizes the deportment of officers and men of a real navy on 
such an oceasion. The ill-timed criticism indulged by one of the boats in reference 
to the orders of the Commodore during the drill, was especially censurable. Even 
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if justly founded, that was hardly the place and time to have made it; but if un- 
justly founded, still more should it be condemned. Without intimating then, where 
the fault properly belongs, we would suggest that not only has our Commodore the 
reputation of a gentleman, but also that of the most experienced and skillful oars-- 
man in College. 

YALE REPUBLICAN CLUB. 


This organization, which at the time of our last issue was the subject of excited 
conversation, at almost every place where two or three Students happened to be 
gathered together, and which called together many excited groups in front of all 
the Colleges from North even down to South, the chief speakers in which groups 
were characterized by loud tones of voice and varied gesticulations; this organiza- 
tion, the holding of whose meetings in the Halls of the Public Societies was so 
much a question of right and principle with some, and the not holdiug of whose 
meetings there was so much a question of right and principle with others, that the 
Presidents of Linonia and the Brothers had for once the satisfaction of beholding 
almost all their constituency in their respective Halls; this organization, which so 
engrossed the attention of everybody that there was hardly an end to the speeches 
made upon both sides, seems to have been placed in quietude by the refusal of 
both societies to grant the Club their Halls for holding meetings. Personally, we 
wish every officer and every member of that Club the largest possible measure of 
physical health and material prosperity in all their ways, but, notwithstanding our 
friendship for them as men, we were glad when the society of which we are a mem- 
ber refused its Hall for the meetings of this organization. In societies where the 
fact of active membership invests all with equal rights and privileges, we believe 
that their Halls ought not to be turned away from their specified purposes, unless 
by unanimous consent. The public Societies of Yale aim to cultivate Student feel- 
ing and strengthen the bonds which serve to bind together their members, rather 
than to weaken the natural ties of Student association by ranging those who ought 
to be brethren, in hostile and opposing factions. So long then, as we cannot all 
agree upon political subjects, and so long as we are peculiarly sensitive in regard 
to our political creeds, let the members of Linonia and the Brothers act the part of 
true liberality, and maintain the position they have so wisely and so justly taken. 


LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The question, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth,” never came more for- 
cibly to the Jewish mind than does the query oftentimes to ours, Can any good 
thing come from the traveling Lecturers, Elocutionary Readers, &c., who, many 
times in every year, present themselves before us with “characters” enough in 
their capacious pockets to give a dozen respectable servant girls eligible situations, 
if those characters existed elsewhere than upon paper. Greatly will they instruct 
and vastly will they improve us if we will only listen to their words of wisdom. 
Not, however, to be included in this class, with which we are out of all patience, is 
one who lately came among us declaring himself able to interest and instruct us. 
Prof. Jules De Launay has shown himself to be an educated gentleman who has 
made himself master of the subjects which he has taken in hand, by careful and 
patient investigation, His lectures have shown that he has not been content with 
any surface work, but has freely sacrificed time and labor at the shrine of faithful 
scholarship. 
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Although laboring under some disadvantage in not being able, at times, to be ac- 
curately understood by the exclusively American ear, and perhaps not always by 
those who took French as “Optional,” in the sunny days of Junior year—his 
course of lectures was still a decided success so far as the interest of his auditors 
was concerned, and, at the close of his last lecture, resolutions of approbation were 
passed by those present. All who heard him here, bespeak for him a cordial wel- 
come wherever he may go, believing that he has a just and indisputable claim to 
the titles, Scholar, Artist and Gentleman. 

CLASS PICTURES. 

A brother of ours in the Editorial ranks, who, two years ago, laid down the 
weapons with which he had waged an honorable warfare in the cause of the Lir.. 
fighting as valiantly as ever did the Knight of olden time when he did battle for 
some fair lady, once wrote, * Almost all that makes Yale life beautiful is instituted 
by the Student.” Gradually have these Student-institutions been made and strength- 
ened, each year presenting something perhaps to answer to some new felt want, 
until now we seem to have realized in our Student life, the motto Utile cum dulce. 

Without in any way sacrificing the useful, we have learned to better appreciate 
the agreeable, and many are the threads of a pleasing and attractive color that are 
now interwoven in the warp and woof of our College life. But there is not a bright- 
er thread in all that woven texture than that which represents the custom of inte:- 
changing Class Pictures. The Class of 1847 was the first, as the College Librarian 
informs us, to make this a class matter, and the Class Pictures of that year were 
daguerreotypes. Prior to that time, and subsequent to the introduction of Daguer- 
reotyping, groups of particular friends were sometimes taken. Since the first in- 
stituting of this peculiarly appropriate custom, it has experienced several changes 
from Daguerreotypes to Lithogaphs, from Lithographs to Photographs and from 
Photographs to Steel Engravings, beyond which we are not likely to go at present. 
The Class Books of ’58 and ’59 were a decided success, hardly a single member of 
either Class failing to have his picture taken. That of 60 was a failure, owing to a 
combination of circumstances; not much more than half of the Class entering into 
the arrangement at first, and those even not realizing their anticipations in the 
pictures furnished them by their Engraver. 

The Class of ’61, not being perfectly unanimous in regard to the best method of 
preserving themselves for future reference, voted to let each one get whatever 
style of picture he might choose. Judging from present appearances, some sixty 
or more of the Class will have steel plates engraved by Ritchie & Co., of New York 
City, and the most of those remaining will trust themselves to Photographs, which 
according to some, “ All do fade as a leaf,” and according to others, will ever re- 
main “ without shadow of turning.” 

Let us all have something that will serve as a Class Picture, so that when the 
frosts of years shall have silvered our heads, and, it may be, have chilled our hearts, 
we can bring back the warm gushing currents of youthful blood as we gaze upon 
faithful pictures of those who participated with us in College joys and sorrows. 


THE ELLSWORTH ESTATE. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Herrick we are enabled to give a little definite in- 


formation respecting that much talked of matter, ‘‘ The Ellsworth Estate.” 
The litigation respecting the wills of the late Henry L. Ellsworth has been ter 
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minated by a compromise between the legatees and the heirs of the deceased. Un- 
der this compromise the wills of the deceased are set aside in Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Missouri, and lands valued at $90,000, have been conveyea by the heirs 
for the benefit of Yale College. 

Whatever amount may ultimately be realized from these lands, after the estate 
shall have been settled, will be considerably diminished by expenses, and by pay- 
ments to other parties named as legatees inthe two wills of Mr. Ellsworth. Al- 
though the lands are conveyed without restriction, yet we presume that the author- 
ities of the College intend that all the proceeds, after deducting expenses and in- 
terest, shall be applied to found scholarships in the Academical and Theological 
Departments, in accordance with the provisions of the last will of Mr. Ellsworth, 
so that it will be seen that the College will. after all. gain only an indirect advantage 
from this large endowment. 
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Editor's Cable. 


“ Kind friends we're with you once again.” 

Not very many events have occurred since our last issue, of great interest to 
us Yalensians. There is very little in these quiet autumn days and these quieter 
autumn evenings, to disturb the even tenor of our ways, save that these bright 
mellow mornings are remarkably suggestive of long walks, much to the detriment 
of forty-paged Chemistry lessons and things of that kind that serve to bind us here 
toearth. There is great luxury in walking, we think. Not in tri-daily flights 
down to our Printers, but in long, leisure walks with some friend as companion 
whom we have known and tried, and hence can trust. It is then that you 
forget for a time your little cares and trials, and give yourself up to such heart- 
communings as give you a better and clearer insight into the secret depths of your 
own life and the life of humanity. Not many more walks here for some of us, and 
there is a slight tinge of sadness to our intercourse now, for we remember that in 
a little while we shall wander over our Campus and see scarcely a familiar form, 
save the dear old buildings and the kindly waving elms; and as we walk slowly up 
the well-worn stairways, where we now go with a leap and a bound, we shall see 
other names upon the doors, and hear other voices in the rooms which we call ours. 
But this is the way of the world, so we must submit, remembering that in the 
world of mind as in the world of matter, nothing is ever lost. Every good thought 
for ourselves, and every kind wish for a brother, will be found some day or other 
to have left its influence upon the heart. 

We meant to have chatted longer with you readers, over this old “Table” upon 
which have been written so many words of goodly cheer, but we are remorselessly 
“crowded out.” And so, sincerely thanking all who have furnished us articles for 
this number, we bid you good-bye, leaving unsaid the most that we had to say. 
But we hope to meet you again when we can talk longer, and in the meantime may 
the choicest blessings of Heaven rest on Alma Mater and you her children. 


THE AWARD. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed to award the Yale Literary Prize, have 
decided the Essay upon “ Dr QuINcEY” to be most worthy of the prize. In making 
the award, the Committee cannot forbear to mention the Essay on Josep ADDISON 
as a piece of superior merit. 

JAMES HADLEY. 
LEVI L. PAINE. 
SEXTUS SHEARER. 

The envelope accompanying the Essay upon “ DE Quivcey” having been opened, 
was found to contain the name of Henry Hott; and, accordingly, to him the Medal 
is awarded. 
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BRYAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 1 Exchange Building, Chapel’St., 


First door south of the Tontine. 
§F 


Keeps the most extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, 


in this city. Also, 


GENTS’ FURNISHING G00DS, 
Drawers, Wrappers, Shirts, Collars, Neck 
Ties, Gloves, &c. 


Now open—the largest assortment of the most elegant 


Ever brought into this market. 


GEORGE BROW, 


No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Dealer in 


SILVER WARE! 


Gas Firtures and Fancy Goods. 


Also, all Styles of 


BADGES 


Made to order in the very best manner at short notice. 
WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired by experienced workmen. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


~ Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenry-Sixrn Votume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1860. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memoranitsa Yavensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


*.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the“ Eprrors oF THE 
Vave Lirerary Macazine,” New Haven, Conn. 
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